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establishment of a Research Center for Anthropology and Education to 
be coordinated by the Association, a summary of the contents of the 
four volumes, a report on a bibliography on anthropology and 
education compiled by the Association and available from the library 
of Congress, and the first part of a report on the Conference on the 
Culture of Schools held ax Greystone, New York, in 1966. (The second 
half of the Greystone conference report appears in Vol. IT, SP 003 
901.) Representative titles of the 14 research projects include: ”A 
Study in Organizational Interaction Between an Evening College and 
Its Parent Institution;” "The Natural History of the Education of the 
Deprived Negro Child in School, Family and Peer Cultures;** **Some 
Aspects of Socialization Through Formal Schooling Eelating Primarily 
to Civic and Moral Education;'* and "The Secondary School System in 
the Netherlands; Some Social Consequences of Streaming.** The 
Greystone conference report indicates that participants felt that 
research should be done in the areas of teacher training 
institutions, socialization aspects in segregated schools, and 
comparative studies of schools within several types of communities. 
[Not available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of the 
original document. ] (RT) 
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IKTRODUCTION 

1 

Research Stimulated 

The overall purpose of the Culture of Schools Program 
was to serve as a spearhead for research development in the 
social dynamics and cultural patterns which constitute mass 
education. 

This fundamental purpose has been achieved. A wide range 

.of proposals was submitted to the Bureau of Research of the 

Office of Education via the Culture of Schools Program.^ and a 

substantial percentage of these, carefully preselected and 

• * 

presented, was contracted, totalling approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars for both domestic and cross-cultural research. 

The range is indicated in the list of abstracts below. With 
regard to these proposals, special, note should be made that 
an effort vjsls undertaken to build further on the work of 
sophisticated investigators by shaping proposals to more ex- 
. plicitly educational ends. At the same time, several younger 
people of promise were funded. Moreover, pioneer efforts 
(such as those in the field of socio- linguistics) v;ere stimu- 
lated by the Program. 

Three research seminars also were organized in order to 
stimulate concern at universities with the problems of educa- 
tion in their broadest definition, while focusing inter- 
disciplinary resources on these problems and, if possible, to 

o 
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form associations with locaD. educational officers. 

The abstracts of the proposals follov7: 

Title of Project: Seminar on the Sociology of the Classroom 

Director: . Raymond L, Gold 

Contracting Agency: University of Montana Foundation 

Duration of Activity: April 1^ 19^7 - March 31^ 19^8 

The seminar aims to reviev; what is knov/n about the class- 
room, observe systematically a wide range of classrooms, and 
In the -end suggest, a progi-am of research projects 'on educa- 
tionally and behaviorally significant aspects of the class- 
room. The seminar v/ill meet on the University' of Montana 
campus during the summer of 1967 * It will be staffed primarily 
by a sociologist of the University of Montana. Its partici- 
pants will include school administrators, school board members, 
. classroom teachers, and doctoral candidates in education and 
in the behavioral sciences. It will discuss its review of the 
literature on the classroom, initiate' a series of exploratory 
studies of the classroom, discuss these studies, and. prepare 
proposals for a comprehensive program of behavioral research 
on the classroom. Out of all this will come proposals for 
more intensive research projects, v/hich will yield useful 
theory on social interaction in the classroom, and a systemati- 
cally developed body of knowledge on personal, educational, 
and social consequences of this interaction. 
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Project Number: 6-8725 

Title: A Study in Organizational Interaction Betv/een an 

Evening College* arid its Parent Institution * * 

Contractor: Nev/ School of Social Research 

• New' York, New York % 

Principal Investigator: Myrtle S. Jacobson ^ 

Instructor in Anthropology and 
• . Staff Executive # 

School of General Studies ! 

Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York . 

Duration of Activity: November 1, I966 to October 3I, 1967 

*•••.. .. 

Purpose of Project s The principal objective of this study is 
to examine how an educational sub-institution functions vrithin 
the regulatory orbit of a parent institution. Of special* 
interest is the manner in which the relationship of dependency 
upon the parent institution vis-a-vis strivings for autonomy 
is both functional and dysfunctional to the achievement of its 

» • w “ • 

• / ■ • • ^ ‘ , 

stated goals. 

Contribution to Education . In their essential characteristids 

- student body and instructional staff - evening colleges are 

distinguishable from their day-time counterparts. The evening 

college is also a sub organization within the larger college 

structure, subject to the latter’s control, yet differing in 

» * 

the goals .it has developed to suit the character of its 

• ' 

students and instructors. This project would be the first to 
provide some insights into the types of stresses existing be- 
tv;een the evening college and its. parent institution, and to ' 
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examine the modifications in structure and functions that 

emerge from them, 

* • 

Methodology . The project will he a case study of the School . • 
of General Studies of Brooklyn College, which has a student 
enrollment over 10,000 and an instructional staff over 600, 
•Sources of data will include College records as well as formal 

and informal interviev/s with .administration, faculty and staff. 

• • , * • . • 

• • . . 

♦ Project Numher; 6-2846 ^ • 

Title: Comparative Analysis of the World View and Life 

. Histories of Urban Negro and Puerto Rican School 
Children 

. Principal Investigator: Oscar Lewis 

Institution: University of. Illinois 

Urhana, Illinois 618OI 

Duration of Activity: July 1, 1967 to June 30, 197O 

This project represents one stage in long term research 

• ' ' ■' . • 

plans to develop, the field of urban anthropology and family 

* ^ ^ 

studies, A study of Negro school children from lov/r- income, 
families will be compared with the results of an on-going study’ 
on Puerto Rican children to: • 1) develop comparative litera- 
ture on anthropological family studies j 2) devise, more adequate 
field methods-; 3) study the problems of adjustment and the 
■ changes in the family life of migrants to New York* 

The methods to be used in the study are a combination of 

* * 4 

the traditional techniques used in sociology, anthropology, 

• • 
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and psychology j and include questionnaires, interviews, parti- 
. ' *. ... . - * • . 
cipant-observation, biographies, a limited number of intensive 

• * 
whole family. case studies, and the application of selected 

psychological tests. 

The general objective will be to get children*s views of 
the larger society, the slum community, the. school, and the 
family. This comparative analysis of American Negro low in- 
come families v;ith iov; income .Puerto Rican families will pro- 

t . *,. * 

vide very crucial data about subcultural differences and the 
relationship between education, the process- of socialization, 
and family backgrounds. 

Project Number; 6-8783 

Title : Research Seminar in Higher Education and Society 

♦ 

Principal Investigator: . Willis E. Sibley 
. ..Associate Professor of Anthropology 

.Department of Anthropology 
> . “Washington State University 

Contracting. Agency:' Washington State University 

Pullman, Washington 99163 
• • 

Duration of. Activity; June I6, 1966 to March 31, 1967 

This abstra.ct summarizes a request for . support of a 
Seminar in Higher Education and Society, to be held at Washing- 
ton State University during the Fall Semester, I966-67. The 
proposal is submitted in coordination with the Culture of 
Schools Project . Dr. Stanley Diamond, Director, New School for 
Social Research, New York City.- 
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The purpose of the seminar is to explore the state of 
knowledge about American institutions of higher education as 
systems or organizations in their total social and cultural 
settings; to establish at least preliminary outlines, of the 
settings in which institutions of higher education function 
and in which their internal dynamics and responses to outside 
pressures might be subjected profitably to careful field ex- 
amination and study; and to generate specific field research 



proposals designed to augment our understanding of selected 
colleges ’and universities as they might be understood in their 



social-cultural positions . Initial attention in research pro- 
posals would very likely be focussed on selected institutions 



• in the Pacific Northwest. . 

The -seminar will be held as an offering of the Department 
of Anthropology, with membership open to advanced graduate 
students* particularly in *the fields*^ of anthropology, sociology 
and education, as well as interested faculty. During. the 
seminar, relevant literature now available viill be reviewed 
'and discussed. Several visiting lecturers with special knowl- 
edge of the problem would be invited to participate in the 
seminar for brief periods to supply their unpublished insights 
into the problems under examination. Papers presented in the 

seminar will focus on the design of research projects v/hich 
• • 

.would fill vast gaps in the empirical data currently available 
for the analysis of institutions of higher education in their 
total social-cultural settings, utilizing largely anthropo- 
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•. logical; and sociological techniques of analysis. Prior to the 

opening of the seminar,, a research assistant will be employed 
• • * * • * 

to search out, acquire arid catalog relevant literature for the- 
. use of seminar participants. Limited travel by the principal 
investigator to visit persons and offices working in the Western 
United States on similar problems is planned prior to the com- 
mencement of the seminar . . * ’ 

The proposed seminar is seen as a. first step in a larger 

f 

program of research designed to examine selected colleges and 
universities in a manner so far scarcely touched by competently 
trained social scientists, particularly in the fields of 
anthropology and sociology. Numerous studies exist of special 
aspects of higher education, such as teaching techniques, 
administrative organization, student backgrounds, value change 

in college students, and so on. Hov/ever, V7ith the exception 

• • . * 

• * , • ** ‘ “ * * - ‘ 

of brief published reports such* as those of Jencks and Hiesman 
in Sanford *s The An^erican College (1962), little scientific 
attention has been devoted to the study of the institutions 
viewed holistically as a dynamic social-cultural system, oper- 
ating within and among other major institutional segments of 
American culture and society. The long range goal of' the re- 
search effort is to further the understanding of the cultural 
and social context of American higher education, by providing 
, additional empirical data concerning the variety and also uni- 
formity with which American colleges seek to achieye their 
goals . 




• Proposal Number : 6-2771 . 

Title: The Natural History of the Education of the- Deprived 

Negro Child in School, Family, and Peer Cultures 

^incipal Investigator : • . Jules . Henry . : 

Institution; VJashington University 

St. Louis, Missouri 6313 O 

‘Duration of Activity; 3^ months 

Purpose of Project . This project will^ study the learning ex- 

* * 

per.iences. of selected^ children in home, school -and pee.r' cul- . 
ture*s over a three-year period, starting in kindergarten and 
going through first. grade. 

Expected Contribution to Education . This project could pro- 
vide: 1) suggestions as to why some fail and others succeed 

though they come from the same population; 2) a method for 
evaluating the Influences on the educational' fate of slum 
children, of home, school and peer cultures; and 3) suggestions 

about Where the educational problems of ghetto children lie. 

♦ 

Methodology . The natural history will be developed from 

direct observation of young ghetto children in their natural 

habitat (home, peer and school milieus). Observation will be 

supplemented by formal and informal interviewing. 

♦ ♦ 

•• ♦ 

Project Number: 6 - 89 ^.^ 1-2- 12-1 

Title: Cultures in Conflict: Home and School as Seen Through 

the Eyes of Lov;er Class Students 
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Principal Investigator : Deborah I. Offenbacher 

Institution; Nev; School of Social Research . 

New York^ Nev; York 

Duration of Activity:. 1 .year .. 

* * * f 

OE Project Officer: Ronald G. Corwin 

Purpose ; Much attention has been given recently to discrepan- 
cies between the sub-culture of lov/ income groups and the. pre- 
dominantly middle class oriented sub-culture' of public element- 
ary .and .high schools. .. This study, will explore:* a) how and 
to. what extent children and youth from low income families 
perceive and react to such a conflict of sub-cultures 5 and b) 
what features of the home and school environment respectively 

aggravate or mitigate such conflicts • 

♦ 

Contribution to Education ; This study will make it possible 
to formulate working hypotheses ^regarding specific problems 
encountered by lower-class students in the public schools and 
indicate the' ways in which students attempt to cope with these 
problems . = 

Methodology ; One hundred taped interviews will be conducted 
with a sample of students from low-income families who are 
■attending public elementary and high schools in New York City 
or who have dropped out of these schools during the past 
academic year. Focuses of the study will be: a) possible 

conflicts of role models j b) possible conflicts in norms and 
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•values-;- c.) possible incompatibility of cognitive styles; and 
d) possible conflicts in expectations regarding the future 
career of the respondent . 

Project Number: 7-8205 

Title.: Some. Aspects of Socialization Through Formal Schooling 

Relating Primarily to Civic and Moral Education 

•Principal investigator: Thomas P; Green . • . 

Institution: Syracuse University 

• ' • Syracuse, New York I3210 

Duration: I8 months 

OE Project Officer: Ronald G. Corwin . ; 

of Project : This project will establish a working 

, seminar to produce a series of intensive theoretical studies 
o.f the socialization process as it is conducted through formal 
schooling and as that process relates to moral and civic edu- 
cation in a technical society. 

Expected Contribution to Mucation : The technological advance- 

ment of American society has caused schooling to become an in- 
creasingly necessary prerequisite for positions in adult 
society* As a result, the schools have been transformed into 
the primary agency. for certifying, sorting, and selecting people 
for. positions. Teaching has become focused on an end product 
and the student has learned to manipulate the system in order 
, to get the right outcome. This seminar will attempt to make • 



intelligible the relationship betvjeen technical competence and 
moral education. 

. . 

Methodology ; The questions raised in the proposal require the 

schdikrly abilities of people in sociology^ anthropology, 

philosophy of education, history and psychiatry, each conmis- 

sioned to work on carefully delimited aspects of the problem 

precisely identified .with the assistance of an advisory panel 

* 

and coordinated through periodic conferences and seminars 

among the participants, ’ 

. . - • 

Project Number: 6-2693 

Title: Education for Sense of Vocation Initiative, Coopera- 

tion and Management in Denmark, Yugoslavia, and Israel 
(change requested to Egypt) 

Principal Investigator: Lambros Comitas 

Contracting Agency : Teachers College* 

Columbia University 
' New York, New York 

Duration of Activity: 12 months 

OE Project Officer: Ronald G. Corwin 

Purpose of Project : This project will investigate means of 

educating adolescents and young adults, whether in formal 
schools or in other institutions and environments, to have a 
sense of engagement, initiative, active citizenship, and voca- 
*tion in the difficult conditions of modern technology and the 
increasingly centralized organization of society. 



Expected. Contribution to Education ; This .endeavor, could show 
paths of education, adaptable to our ov;n conditions, that will 
he alternative to our present almost universal formal school- 
ing, .and better suited to many adolescents and young adults 
for whom formal schooling is discouraging, 

Methodology ; ' The investigator will start with the ministries 
of Labor,. Culture, aad Education and f ollov/ leads to relevant 
institutions and enterprises, and observe and inquire, ‘He will 
make uSe of interviews, case histories, and questionnaires. 

Project Number: OEC 1-7-068784-0288 

Title: Cross-Cultural Differences in the Role of Language 

Contracting Agency: University of Pennsylvania 

Principal Investigator: Dell H. Hymes 

Duration of .Activity : September 19.66 through June 30, 1967 

s * • 

. Cultures and groups differ significantly in the role 
assigned to language in the processes of education. Ethno- 
graphic reports indicate differences ^vith regard to beliefs, 
values, and practices, as these impinge upon the acquisition 
of language by the child and the transmission of knov; ledge by ‘ 
means of language. In effect, language is part of the communi- 
cative economy of a culture and subject to cross-cultural dif- 

* ferences in patterning, just as any other modality, or resource 

• * . , « ‘ 
and a child acquires. not only language, but also a sociolin- 

guistic system which includes a set of attitudes and habits 
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with regard to its value and utilization. 

*• ♦ *. .• *. ‘ .*♦*. 

There is no systematic understanding of the ways in v^hich 
cultures differ in these* respects . A careful investigation of 
ethnographic data from selected cultural areas should make 
possible a preliminary taxonomy of the variety of sociolin- 

guistic systems which impinge upon education, and of their 

• • • • 

crucial dimensions. Such a taxonomy should help place the 

‘.cultural diversity V 7 ithin a country such as the United States 
• * * * . • 

• • • 

in comparative perspective; hopefully, it may be possible to 
•pinpoint problems arid' variables that v;ould not be highlighted 
except by a comparative perspective. 

* . • ‘ 

Project Number: 7-1080 

Title: A Trans -National Study of Formal Education. Its 

Relationship to the Social System and its Consequences 

^.Principal Investigator: * Yehudi A. Cohen 

Contracting Agency; Rutgers, The State University 

% 

Duration of Activity: Phase I: July 1 , 1967 through August ■ 

.31, 1969 

Phase II: September 1 , 1989 through 
August 31, 1971 

(to be applied for at a later date) 



The purpose of this research is to conduct original, field 

investigations in two modern nations (United States and Israel) 

• ♦ 

of educational systems and their relationships to the integrat- 

*' * > ' * * . 

ing forces of both societies. The overall aim of the research 
• • 

; ^ 

is to view the cultures of both these nations- as seif-perpetuat- 

• 'i ' -f ' 

ing systems, seeking to learn how much of. their cultures can ‘ 
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be' described and understood in terms of their respective edu- 
cational systems. This^ is in contrast to traditional approaches 
which tend to see educational systems as but one part of the 
.culture. 

% 

The procedural part of the research is organized as fol- 

• # 

lov7s: The first year of field work will be devoted to a study 

of two communities in Israel^ with special attention to the 
-content* of education and patterns of self-selectivity for dif- 
ferent educational sub-systems. The methodologj^ in this 
aspect of the study v/ill be based primarily on traditional 
anthropological methods for the study of small communities. 

At the same time ^ attempts v;ill be made to learn about the 
forces of integration in the society as*.a whole. A theoreti- 
cal framev/ork, focusing on the relationships among boundary- 
syterasj v/ill provide the basis for inquiry into the national 
culture. The second year of field work will be devoted to 

large-scale representative sampling and questionnaires in both 
• / 

societies to probe the psychosocial consequences of different 
degrees of educational experience, measured in numbers, of 
years of formal education. 

In order to learn how educational systems are tied to 

thei. total social organizations, especially in American 

society, inquiries are needed in a- comparative perspective in 

order to understand how they are related to social, systems in 

a variety of modern nations. Comparability as well as varia- 

bility are needed in such research. Before we can understand 

* 
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the relationships of educational institutions to their total 

• • 

■ . social organizations, it is necessary to learn how. they are 

♦ • • 

integrated into individual social systems. Comparative v/drk 
abroad is needed in order to be able to separate variables and 

t 

to keep the analysis of any one society from becoming totally 
circular. 

■ ' * ^ . 

Project Number:' 6-2727 • • . 

Title: High School Principal Study Seminar 

f • • 

Principal ‘ Investigator : Arthur J. Vidich ' 

*•**.**♦ .«* * 

Contracting Agency: New School for Social Research 

New York^ Nev/ York 

Duration of Activity: 1 year 

« ♦ 

Purpose : , This project, will study high school principals in 

# 

terms of their conceptions of their work, their plans for 

their .institutions, the problems they- face as principals and 

the issues v/hich they, their staffs and their school boards' 

see as central for the high school in contemporary society. . 

♦ 

Contribution to Education ; This project will aid in the loca- 
tion of contradictions, tensions, blockages and misconceptions 
that stand in the way of adequate responses to the emergent 
problems of secondary education. 

. Methodology ; Seminar meetings will be held throughout the 
year with participants representing a wide range of types and 
sizes of high schools in the New York metropolitan area. 
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Principals,, assistant principals, members of school boards, 

administrative and technical staffs and sociologists v/ho have 
• * ^ ♦ 

studied high schools will be invited to participate in 
selected seminars devoted to an examination of special topics • 
Seminar speakers will be selected for their knov;n viev;. A 
number of interviev7S will also be conducted, primarily during 
the summer, with persons and in problem areas which cannot be 

encompassed by the seminar method. 

• * * • • . 

, f 

Project Number : 7-813^ 

Title : The Secondary School System in the Netherlands ; Some 

Social Consequences of Streaming 

Principal Investigator: Joseph L. Lennards 

Ph.D. Candidate 
Princeton University 

♦ 

Duration of Activity: September 1, 1966 through August 3i> 19^7 

In our technologically complex society the school has 

* • 

become the major instrument for the discovery, training and 
allocation of talent. The consequences of the reliance on the 
school as the major selective mechanism have not been fully 
explored. Heretofore, the attention of sociologists has 
focused primarily on the extent to V7hich class affects access 
to educational opportunities and educational performance. Less 
emphasis has been paid to the fact that the nature of the 
selection process has, in its turn, consequences' for the 
stratification system. If the level of education attained 
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becomes the. prime determinant of one*s position in the occupa- 
♦ ♦ 

tional and, hence, the social hierarchy, then we may expect 
the school to develop special mechanisms for inculcating in 
the students the legitimacy of having education serve as the 
basis of the stratification system. 

In Europe, this stratification aspect of education is 
particularly conspicuous because selection for the different 
‘types of secondary schools is made at an early age, is rather 
definitive and results in a segregation of the future highs 
' from the future lows by allocating them to schools of differ- 
ent prestige. This situation provides a special opportunity 
to test ifhether the function of the school as the arbiter of 
social stratification and social mobility is perceived and 
accepted by the pupils of the different types of school and 
to study the extent to v/hich norms of social superiority and 
inferiority are inculcated, strains are produced and tension- 
reducing mechamisms, like a youth culture, arise to cope with 
the consequences of such a rigid selection system. 

The Netherlands has maintained its traditional system of 
early selection and. streaming in a practically unchanged man- 
ner. Therefore, it provides an excellent laboratory for an 
exploratory study of the attitudes and aspirations of students 
in the different types of school. In carrying out the research 
a sample of a number of schools at each level will be drawn 
and questionnaires will be administered to all the boy students 
in the fourth grade (14-15 years) and their teachers .In the • 
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analysis, special attention will be given, to those students, 
who appear likely to experience a discrepancy between social 
class background and their future social class, as indicated 
by their type of current schooling. , ■ 

VJe expect the results of this study to contribute to the 
understanding of: 

1. those mechanisms, operating in the school system, 

, : X % 

which tend to accentuate and mitigate social class 
; ^ 

cleavages among students; 

2. the situations under v/hich particular types of youth 

i ’ 

culture develop; 

3 . the type of problems faced by dov;nv;ard mobile and 
upward mobile students. 
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* * ■ ... . , . • • . . . . • . ‘ 

The Need for Research 

This research development activity was undertaken because 
universal education, although much studied, is little under- 
stood. Although American society has been the world's major 
laboratory for that tremendous experiment in, and only basis 
for, democracy, called "mass education,” there have been no 
comprehensive studies of the school as a cultural phenomenon c 
The present crisis in the means, results, and evaluation of 
the educational process, along with the fact that increasing 
proportions of federal, state, and local budgets are being 
channelled into educational projects, compound the need to in- 
vestigate the school, the central institution in outr society, 
in the most sophisticated, intensive and candid manner. The 
full force of the behavioral sciences should be brought to bear 
on the problems involved, rather than confining inquiries to 
* the more sectarian and instrumental approaches of educational 
specialists as such« For the schools and schooling are modes 
of socio- cultural behavior. If we are to guide this behavior 
VTith maximum intelligence, we must understand it as fully as 
possible relevant to its ovm dynamics and the dynamics of 

r> 

society at large. The schools are the major transmitters of 
culture among social groups in space and time. So stated, this 
seems a commonplace, but the implications have hardly been under 
stood much less explored scientifically. The school is the . 
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ii!c^,jo.c r/iGciiis Oi. soc.!.a3.izs.‘ciori ano Gnculturfttion in conterriporary 
urban society. That is to say^ it sets cultural goals, convey 
cultural values, and also serves as the rnost cornprehensive 
milieu through v/hich the individua.1 matures. 

Ours is not a traditional society; the area of familial 
authority is dirainishing . Inforrnal modes of learning outside 
of the educational establishment are becoming less effective; 
corr«^la tively, the need for prolonged schooling increases with 
the complexity, of the social basks and responsibilities faced 
by the citizenry . In a real sense, schooling and socializa- 
tion seem to be becoming synonymous. This is a reversal of 
the situation in traditional societies. In such primitive, 
peasant-based or rural cultures, formal educational establish- 
ments play, at best, a minor role in the learning process. 
Education is an undifferentiated function of society; skills 



and values are learned v/ithin a shifting netvjork ’Of- personal 
.* associations*. But in contemporary' urban society the converse 
is true, i.e., the general process' of soci alization is in- 

. t 

creasingly a f unction of the educational establishment . The 
average American cnild, for example, may enter the first grade 
v/hen he is six years old, fo3.1owing a j^ear of kindergarten, 
preceded, perhaps, by attendance at a part-time nursery. 
Ordinarily, he v;ill remain a student throughout high school 
and graduate .at about the age of eighteen. He is destined to 
spend twelve years, through childhood, puberty, and adoles- 
cence, learning the minimal skills necessary to function in 
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an advanced j indu£ 



tr 



cultui'G. He v/ill also develop means 



of relating to his peers, and to those culturally symbolic 
persons, his teachers. For at least five hours a day, ten 
months a year, he V7ill 3.iterally go to school . For an addi- 
tional hour or tv;o on these days, he v/ill be engaged in school 
related activities. Furthermore, much of his residual time 
Vvill be spent v/ith his peers, vHio are most likely to be his 
schoolmates. The world of the school has the primary and most 
legitimate claim on his time and energy. 

■ • The school also represents an, authority system supported 
by the state, which may be empov/ered to supersede the v/ill of . 
his pai’ents on critical issues. Although a typical American 
student is fated to learn many of his attitudes from his 
parents, he will acquire few specific skills from them. In- 
deed, in so rapidly changing a society as ours, he may gener- 
ally .come to regard his parents^ experience. as .obsolete . . It 
cannot be overstated that in our specialized and te.chnical 



culture, a boy learns little of practical value from his 

father and even a gir3. v/ill probably learn hoiv to cook in a 

domestic science class rather than at home. The automation 

and/or attenuation of domestic arts, and of artisanship gener 

ally, has contributed to the decline of the intra-famil5.al 

* * . 

possibilities of learning. Parental functions in the area of 
value indoctrination and role training are being shifted to 
the schools. Correlatively, the teacher emerges in our 
society as a parental figure. 
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In our socially and spatially mobile society, the school 
provides the major continuity in the child *s developing efforts 
at social orientation. Family relationships may be discontin- 
uous, residences may be shifted, but the child is able theo- 
retically to place himself in society in terms of his roles 
and statuses in the educational structure. Moreover, school- 
ing is the ma.jor stimulus in the child’s discovery of self 5 
his capacities are tested and developed. In a society alive 
with so many possibilities and complicated by the need for so 
many personal decisions of social consequence, the school is 
the major beacon. 

" The school is also a means of upward mobility; and it 
serves to bridge differences in national origin, religion, 
race and class. It is, in short, democracy’s great equalizer. 
In a population not far removed from immigrant backgrounds, 
the school is the route to a new national identity, classi- 
cally in conflict with the person’s family of origin. Put 
another v;ay, in a society irreverent towards old traditions,, 
the school is a developing new tradition. The attenuation of 
familial relationships, the shrinking of the family’s scope 
of activity and control, enlarges the affective potential of 
the teaching function and the resultant emotional patterns 
demand the closest scrutiny. The dominating part played by 
the schools in the instrumental-affective-cognitive growth of 
the person relative to the dimunition of appropriate stimuli 
from other social agencies is an historically unprecedented 
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pliGnoraonon . IncrGloi'c^ thG xcsporjsibi3.it>iGs which lisvc hecn 
thrust upon the school as an institution and schooling as a 
process^ require our most painstaking and imaginative attention. 

It follows that v/e are obliged to investigate the school 
as a fully funtioning social system. Thus far there have 
been no sucn studies. One can only ascribe this deficiencj^ to 
the dimensions of the undertaking. Although the public schools 
have been taken for granted in our society for at least a cen- 
tury^ the increasing centra3.ity of their roles is a. revolu- 
tionary aeveloprnent . But it is a quiet revolution^ embracing 
the very- scholars v/ho are most qualified to diagnose it. It 
is^ ox course^ notoriously difficult to objectify and deline- 



. ate the behavioral boundaries of phenomena vzith v/hich one is 
intimately associated. Furthermore^ the combined sociological, 
anthropological, psychological research and field techniques 
necessary for the study of a modern social -institution with a 



.local focus,, but national in scopes are only novz reaching the 
appropriate level of refinement. The school is a local com- 
munity, but it is also a national institution. It is respon- 
sible for the transmD.ssion, and to an increasing degree, the 
creation of our cultural inheritance. Therefore, it is often 
an arena for conflicting interest groups. A comprehensive 
series of studies of the school as a social system would re- 
veal our society in cross-section. The political and economic 
contexts in vzhich schools function, the pressures to vzhich 
they are subject] cooperation, conflict and continuity between 
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the school and family sysCems,, the affiliations amon^ schools 
and related areas of inquiry^ are indices to our societ5'' in 
general. 

The school is also an internal system^ generating its ov7n 
culture. It has 5 for example, a certain physical structure 
or layout, which be termined the "plant" or "habitation". 
The architecture of the school is not only a sign of its func-' 
tions, but symbolizes our assumptions about the relationships 
and character of those functions . The internal social system 
of the school is complex. Administrators, teachers, teachers- 
in-training, students, and custodial personnel inter-act in 
harmony and conflict. Each level of the system has its own 
sub-culture, both overt and covert. Overtly, students dls- 

/ 

charge a series of public, formal roles, bul covertly, the 
student population cultivates in-group attitudes, further re- 
fined by division in tq. cliques . Cliques are in turn defined 
by subtly varying standards of conduct. Although we have de- 



veloped a sense of the Complexity of such internal systems 
through studies of mental hospitals, and related institutions, 
field research in the school should prove more enlightening 
and generally applicable. The- distinctions. betVv^een the status 
and the colloquial personalities of the representatives of 
each level of the system, the breach between the ideal func- 
tions and actual achievements of the school, and the varying 
perspectives on the schools and schoo3.ing expressed by its 
citizenry should lead us to question many of our assumptions, 
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while providing concrete information on hitherto unexplored 
areas. . ^ 

But the school is more than an ensemble of roles and 
statuses, real and assumed functions, and formal and inform%il 
behaviors. In any given school, there is likely to be a dis- 
cernible and highly individual atmosphere. That is, the in- 
ternal climate of the school as generated, perhaps, by a fev; 

* / • • • 

seminal personalities and by standards of. behavior and achieve- 

9 * • * 

ment beyond legal requireinents, determining its "reputation," 
may be a significant factor in the educational process, a 
factor that is as hard to document as it is to ignore. Put 
another way, schools as more or less standardized social sys- 
tems may vary, nevertheless, in "cultural patterning," the 
uniqueness -of a particular school being an index to the poten- 
tial and flexibility of the normative structure. Here the 
critical acumen of the cultural anthropologists can help 
illuminate the limits of our educational system, and the 
assumptions on which it is based. 

The school, then, is the agency for the transmission of 
culture, a self contained yet universally linked social system 
and it is, also, molded, to a degree, by specific environ- 
ments . Despite the schools * ideal function of taking the edge 
off ethnic, class, and religious distinctions, sectarian in- 
fluences maintain their force in several areas. .Ghetto 

, r t 

schools, church affiliated and other private schools, require 

• 

> « • 

study so that we may understand the effects, positive or . 
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negative^ of such special cultural contexts of the educational 
process . 

The points of crisis mentioned above are clear enough. 
Schools are no longer effectively operating as major trans- 
mittei s and interpreters of the underlying social ideals of 
American culture j this being particularly true in many urban 
core areas. Indeed^ the crisis in education is in significant 
part the result not only of the disparity between the real 
and the ideal in American culture , hut also flows from a con- 
fusion concerning the character of our social goals . ‘ We men- 
tion only the certification purposes so heavily emphasized in 
middle-class schools and the ’’tooling-up” or ’’fitting in” aims 
of many institutions in depressed areas. Implied here is the 
v/hole problem of the part played by the school in the dynamics 
of social change. Characteristically^ that is, throughout the 
history of civilization, . schools have reflected- the estab- 
lished order. But in a society such as ours, v;ith its pre- 
sumed reliance on mass education on. the one hand, and its 

, * 3 

notion of progressive change on the other, the function of the 

school as a selective agent for democratic change demands re- 

: 

examination. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 

< 

student rebellions that have occurred throughout the country 
on both political and cultural levels represent only a frac- 
tion of the more vjidespread, if unfocused, feelings of dis- 
affection. It is our vievj that the locale of this disaffec- 
tion (that is to say, the schools themselves), and the anti- 
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pathy towards the "Impersonality” of the educational environ- 
ment are symptomatic of the problems of social change symbol- 
ized- in the structure and function of schools on all levels 

4 

in our society. 

♦ ' ■ ■ * 

It also bears note that the active rebellion against th% 
school environment (read general social environment), seems 
•to. be largely of middle class origin, while the passive rebel- 
lion manifested in "dropping out,” refusal to learn, seems to 
• * ' • • 

be largely a lower class or underprivileged manifestation. 
Naturally- these forms* of protest tend also to overlap. 

The general point is that the schools, being the most 
ubiquitous and increasingly formative institutions in our 
society, reflect with great precision the troubles that con-' 
front us all. 

Related critical functions of schools include: the 

school as an authority system supported (and to a certain ex- 
tent, representing) the state; the school as an instrument 
permitting upward mobility as well as a bridge between peoples 
of different backgrounds; and the school as an internal system 
-generating its own culture. 

The major objectives of the Culture of Schools Program, 

then, were conceived in terms' of .research development calcu- 

lated to deepen oth the questions^- and answers of the sort 

• * 

illustrated above. Five -major areas of inquiry were conse- 
quently generated: 



/ 
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To 



aiDpraise the state of hnov;ledgo and the 



research 



which has been done on mass education as a cultural 
phenomenon 

To generate concepts and theoretical frames of refer- 
ence for developing specific research proposals 
To block out areas of inquiry as guides for future 
full scale research by competent^ and concerned^ 
anthropologists, sociologists and other behavioral 
scientists 

To achieve the foregoing by cultivating a nucleus of 
such research scholars through a series of seminars, 
resulting in a final report setting forth in be- 
havioral science concepts, the framework of prospec- 
tive studies of the school as a cultural phenomenon 
To conduct a survey of the domestic literature on the 
pertinent -prcCoiems of schools and schooling, supple- 
mented by a survey of foreign literature. 



T-he Cross-Cultural Appr oa c h 



Thus far we referred basically to research within various 
cultural segments of our own society. As noted ^ hov/ever, 
several projects stimulated by the Culture of Schools Program 
are in cross-cultural context. One reason for this is clear; 
namely 5 that educational experimentation underv^ay -in areas 
such as Denmark or Israel could have a direct application in 
our ov/n society. .The other reason is- somev/hat more subtle. 
Education research and demonstration in the so-called emerging 
areas of non-Wes tern culture can^ on the one hand, illuminate 
the character of the learning process without reference to 



formal educational establishments and^ on the other^ can lead 
to experimentation v/ith nev; educationa3. modes, utilizing cer- 
tain traditional contexts, which are hardly possible in the 

i ■ . • ; • ■ ■ ■ • 

more advanced, so to speak, institutionally committed Western 
societies. ’ Naturally, the potential concrete value of such 
an undertaking, as outlined below, to the peoples concerned 
should not be underestimated; nor should we ignore the possi- 
bility of re-application in our own society. 

An example of a hypothetical crossrcultural research de- 
velopment program of the latter type follows: 



Hypothetical Cross-Cultural Research Demonstration Proposal 
This project is divided into theoretica]. and instrumental 
(or demonstration) components; complementary teams located in 
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the field (East Africa) and at the University center in the 
United States, v/ill be organized to engage in both pure and 
applied research aspects. 

' The proposed ten year undertaking v^ill, on the theoreti- 
" • • * ■ 

cal level, examine the contrast bstv/een socialization and 
technical education. The operational aspect will consist in 
the effort to teach East African villagers (in situ ) reading, 
writing, and lower, to middle level technical skills in. the 
native vernaculars or regional lingua franca. The significance 
and relationship of these tv7in tasks vfill be considered in 
greater detail below. 

1. The Theoretical Approach 

^ - - * — ^ -rrr-,— ^ 

The first consideration is to explore, the nature of learn- 
ing v/ithin the socialization process. Socialization is here 
defined as a process by which the individual develops, through 

. * • fc.. 

a bio-culturally defined life cycle, into a functioning member 
of a given society. In all primitive and the majority of . 
peasant societies, socialization incorporates the learning of 
requisite skills, enabling the individual to cope v;ith the 
social and natural environment, in the absence of formal edu- 
cational institutions. In such native societies, socializa- 
tion is accomplished within a broadly ramifying network of 
personal (kinship) associations. Therefore, we shall follow 
the emphasis in the anthropological and psychiatric literature 
and use the terms socialization to refer to learning v/ithin 
primary and/or face to face personal groups, such as nuclear 
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famili-es, extended families, family surrogates or scdalities 
patterned after the image of kin units. The average primitive 
person socialized v/ithin such a network learns a v;ide spectrum 
.of skills; he may.be simultaneously hunter, fisherman, culti- 
vator of the soil, manufacturer of tools and v;eapons, singer, 
dancer, close observer of nature, musician, teller of tales 
and participant in a variety of ceremonies. Moreover, he 
matures along the "road of life and death” from one status to 

another by means of rituals, which maintain his identity while 

* * • . • ' • 
shifting his roles. As an ordinary human being, he is, then, 

both celebrated and deeply educated. In the absence of spe- 
cialized teachers or schools, and without being literate, he 
learns a more complex series of behaviors and participates 
more fully in his culture, relative to its level of science 
and technology, than is customarily the case in contemporary 
civilization. Moreover, there are no’ failures, in the sense 
that no one "flunks out" of this primary learning structure. 
Although each person performs better in certain skills as op- 
posed to others in his total repertoire, and correlatively, 
some people are superior to others in particular activities, 
the over-all level of competence is. high. This is a remark- 
able circumstance, and one which has not been subject to 
sophisticated investigation. That is, we have not analyzed, 
in detail, and with specific attention to the problem, the 

actual learning process v/ithin the primitive life cycle. It 

* 

would seem, however, that a creative union of cognitive. 
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• . affective, and instrumental factors is maintained;. there is 

relatively little splitting off or isolation of the conceptual 
life from the emotional life , nor or either of these inodes of ' 

•. being, from the life of acti on. Lea.^ning is by doing and doing 
by learning within a concretely rewarding social system, and 
in a culture saturated v/ith sacred meaning. 

The second consideration is that the universal existence . 
of schools and other specialized institutions of learning in 

t • . • • 

f 

the technologically developed viorld render it relatively dif- 
ficult to measure the effectiveness of these structures in the 
trains fer of relevant skills and behavioral patterns. Hov/ever, 
in a number of surviving, but relatively less “developed" 
.societies characterized by traditional, indigenous socio- 
cultural systems/ the transfer of knowledge, norms and skills 
does not occur**^ in our systematic, and particularistic fashion. 
They are, rather, as indicated, "learned as an integrated 

aspect of the socialization system. Therefore, the profound 

« 

and rapid changes in such societies involves them in, and per- 
haps necessitates, a revolutionary transformation from what 
we designate “integral” learning to learning in a technical 
, and specialized matrix. 

It follows that an examination of the learning process 
In selected East African areas will provide us v;ith a rare 
: opportunity to analyze and measure the effectiveness of the 
traditional educational procedures. The selection of both 

• baseline and transitional villages will give us the opportunity 
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to illuminate the relationship between institutional education 

’ ♦ . ... • • • • 

* ■ ... 

and traditional socialization .on a high level of abstraction, 

but with concrete reference points. 

The third consideration is that given the increasing 

■^specialization of the means of education (technical education), 

in the United States, and in similarly developed societies, 

it is obvious that basic studies of the relationship of 

socialization, specialized education, and the ordinary psycho- 

• * . 

< 

pathology of everyday life require continuous and ever-deepen- 
ing* examination oh all disciplinary fronts. That is to say, 
the division betv/een the cognitive, affective and instrumental 
factors in the growth and behavior of the person may be a pri- 
mary source of contemporary psychopathology. The segregation 
of these human functions from each other is, itself, a func- 

m 

tion of the shrinking circumference of direct personal ties 
both vfithin and between the. generations in our society. Cor- 
relativeiy, as the brea of socialization diminishes, the area 
devoted to increasingly specialized education of an impersonal 
character increases. We may, therefore, be nurturing a funda- 
mental paradox, namely, that inadequately socialized persons 
. are and v/ill be drafted by modern society for increasing 
narrpv; and technical training. This is not merely a split 
between the so-called *’two cultures," but represents a funda- 
. mental division at the very heart of our society involving all 
of us - parents and children, teachers and pupils, workers and 
managers, scientists and artists, engineers and housev/ives. 
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G-iven the near impossibility of controlled experiments 

in a developed society on these matters, an opportunity to 
* * * • . • . * ‘ 

undertake research in developing societies promises to illu- 
minate these problems which are, at the moment, primarily 
domestic in nature, tut international in their immediate po- 
tential. 

In summary, then, this research proposal is directed 
•tov/ards long-range evaluation and measurement of the relative 
sig.lficance of affective, cognitive and instrumental factors 
‘in the grov/th of the person in a modern learning context. 
This, of course, implies radical shifts in the modern institu- 
tional educational arrangement and it is the character of- 
these potential alterations that are. to be thrown into cross-- 
cultural relief by investigating baseline and transitional 
native societies in East Africa, 



2. Method and Application 

The project requires the participation of a group of re- 
search teams (each composed of three senior scholars with 
supporting graduate assistants) operating in selected villages 
in East Africa; they v/ill: 1. explore the traditional pat- 

terns of learning and socialization; 2. experiment v/ith 

mobile learning units fitted out v/ith appropriate devices and 
• • 

materials to test various approaches to the transfer of tech- 
nical knov/ledge, begi n ning with literacy. A major testing and 
program development team at University v/ill backstop these 
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efforts. It should be re-eraphasized that the many, subtly 
graded levels of education and social development in the vari- 
ous regions of East Africa make it possible to establish a 
variety of controls necessary for determining accurately the 
effect of different combinations of variables. 

Although the project is conceived essentially to examine 
the actual and theoretical connection between socialization 
and education at a high level of generalization,, with a view 
toward seeking to reintegrate the learning process as an aspect 
of ..socialization, it will generate an operational spinoff 
which is significant in itself. That is, the proposed project 
.provides a unique opportunity effectively to inter-relate 
theoretical and instrumental research. 

The project requires experimentation in design and appli- 
cation of programmed or phased learning in literacy, progress- 
ing to lov^er.. and middle level technological skills in a village 
environment. Rather than bringing the people to newly intro- 
duced technological installations, including schools, with 
their socially traumatic effects, our proposal is to bring the 
educational technology to the people. Moreover, the local 
language will be used either directly, or as the medium lan- 
guage, insofar as that is possible. The possibility of main- 
taining and broadening cultural diversity in the face of 
“uniformizing” technological development, a possibility here 
implied is, of course, a matte: of the greatest importance. 

The project plans to explore and test the limits of these 



• cultural possibilities in strategically located East African 
areas, with the cooperation of (indigenous) national and local 
government agencies. 

. ‘iprograrmned learning- techniques in the form of manuals 
designed after considerable experimentation and pretesting at 
University, or by its contractuajL agents, are to' be utilized 
, in specially designed mobile units which are to be deployed, 
along with the. research teams noted above, -in a number *6f 
selected villages. It is important to note here* that the ten- 
tative research design calls for the participation of specially 
trained native teachers and that circumstance, along with the 
development of materials in the vernacular v/ill help maintain 
■ a significant connection betv/een technical education and 
socialization. In short, the mobile units are designed as an 
. experiment to sustain (in baseline villages) and reunite (in 
transitional villages), the cognitive, affective, and instru- 
mental components in education at a relatively high level in ■ 
a non-institutional context, to liguistically, socially and 
culturally representative villages in East Africa. At the 
same time, a significant number of Africans v;ill be.come real 
and immediate beneficiaries of the pilot undertaking. 
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... * • * 

Abstract of Culture of Schools Continuation Proposal 

Submitted by the 

American Anthropological Association ^ 

Title : Research Center in Anthropology and Education 

Principal Investigator: Charles Fran'^, Executive Secretary 

•Contractor:. American Anthropological Association 

Duration of Activity: September 1, 1967 through October 31, I969 

• • 

This proposal seeks to begin a number of crucial activi- 
ties coincident v/ith the creation of a Center for Anthropology 
and Education. The Center will strive to stimulate and coor- 
dinate research on problems related to schools, education, and 
the transmission of knowledge, values, and skills. As a non- 

• profit professional organization, the Association will* guide 

» 

. • ’ ' . ■ . ■ . t 

the activities of the Center through a Steering Committee and 
the Executive Board. Working cooperatively with individuals, 
institutions, and. other organizations, the Center will encour- 
age the implementation of a discipline-wide, nationally and 
internationally oriented, program of research and research- 
related activities. 

Historically, Anthropology has focussed on non-Western 
peoples, blit as this had ljut a limited logical basis the 
amount of research done on Euro-American societies during the 
last 20 years has increased rapidly. Compared with some 
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Program was held in Washington;, D.C., to expose the general 
problems of mass education and their relevance to anthropology. 

(J) The continuation aspects of the Culture of Schools 
Program viere transferred to the American Anthropological 
Association v/hich, in turn;, submitted a proposal nov7 under 
consideration by the Office of Education. 



I 
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Concluding; Suggestions 

It was concluded that the relative success of the Program 
in stimulating research obviated the need for establishing yet 



another center for educational research, more explicitly, a 

cehter for research oh the dynamics of mass education, cultur- . 

ally and cross -culturally . That is to say, .the projects re~. 

* * * . • . 
suiting from the program* s efforts were of sufficient scope 



so that, in their collectivity, they represented the pilot 



phase of such a center. The extra administrative expenses, 

A . . 

the bureaucratic apparatus necessary to set up a single center 
of such dimensions seemed to us both extravagant and pot^n- • 
tially constricting of the work it would be sanctioned to 
undertake . 

We therefore suggest that no such single focused center 
be set up for substantive research, but that individual schol- 
ars be stimulated in the future as they have been during the ’ 
past year and a half. 

Continuation of the Culture of Schools Program v;as con- " 
ceived as a research stimulation and liaison effort, that is 
to say, the circulation' of information concerning research 
already undertaken by anthropologists and scholars in allied 
disciplines should be made available through a liaison office 
which would organize seminars and meetings of various kinds, 
linking both theoretical and applied aspects of research in 
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education. At the same time^ stimulation of further research 

■ ... ' . . ■ . . 
should be handled by the agency involved. 

• • 

As is evident above ^ we decided after a series of discus- 
sions with representatives of the American Anthropological 
Association^ that the Association itself should be the stimu- 
lation and liaison instrument. It was felt that this would 
help direct anthropologists with greater felicity to the pos- 
sibilities' and sources of research in education^ while using 
the .'Association’s resources to broadcast the need for Such 
work.'-.* ' •• .. 

Another reason for encouraging the Association to under- 
take continuation was to make such research attractive to the 
great numbers of young anthropologists now being trained. 

This can .only be done if the permanence of research develop- 

♦ 

ment and demonstration needc, both culturally and cross-cul- 
turally^ are made obvious to. developing professionals. Re- 
search in education by anthropologists and persons in allied 
disciplines must not be allowed to dissipate itself as a 
fashion. Unfortunately^ research in mental health has begun 
to take on the aspect of being a mere fashion^ in part because 
the basic relevance of such work to anthropology did not in-, 
filtrate the profession at large in any systematic way. This 
is not a plea for .the bureaucratization, of research^ but 
rather for the opposite; namely^ that educational research not 
be absorbed by large ^ already established institutions to 
which the behavioral scientists from other disciplines become 
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a -mere appendage, but that the profession itself assume the 
responsibility for helping its practitioners break new ground. 

There is one final suggestion concerning research 
approaches that we should like to re-emphasize, i.e., the pro- 
liferation of research seminars, preferably in graduate de- 
partments around the countiy, at universities which indicate 
the appropriate seriousness and initiative. This is a rela- 
tively inexpensive and comprehensive means of opening the 
whole problem of education to behavioral scientists and their 
students on a national basis. Twenty such seminars, costing, 
let us say, $200,000 in toto per year, ($10,000 per seminar) 
offers returns that no comparable sura focused on a single 
subject could be expected to achieve. The ratio of such 
seminars to our stimulated projects was one-quarter. In our 
Judgment, that percentage should, in future, be raised to at 
least one-half of all contracts and/or grants awarded by the 
Bureau of Education to anthropologists and those in allied 
disciplines . 
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Abstract of Culture of Schools Continuation Proposal 

Subirrlttcd by the 

American Anthropological Association 

Title: Research Center in Anthropology and Education 

Principal Investigator: Charles Franz^ Executive Secretary 

Contractor; American Anthropological Association 
Duration' of Activity: September 1^ 1967 through October 31^ I969 

This proposal seeks to begin a number of crucial activi- 
ties coincident v;ith the creation of a Center for Anthropology 
and Education. The Center will strive to stimulate and coor- 
dinate research on problems related to schools, education, and 
the transmission of knov/ledge, values, and skills. As a non- 
profit professional organization, the Association wall guide 

< ■ . * • 

the activities of the Center through a Steering Committee and 
•the Executive Board. Working cooperatively v;ith individuals, 
institutions, and other organizations, the Center V7ill encour- 
age the implementation of a discipline-wide, nationally and 
internationally oriented, program of research and research- 
related activities. 

Historically-, Anthropology has focussed on non-Western 
peoples, but as this had but a limited logical basis the 
amount of research done on Euro-American societies during -the 
last 20 years has increased rapidly. Compared with some 
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social sciences. Anthropology has embarked on relatively little 

educational research, although a noticeable trend to do so has 

• * * * 

become evident . 

This proposal calls for the funding of selected activi- 

# 

ties during a 26-month period. Under the direction of a pro- 
fessional anthropologist, a major conference v/ill be held on 
Anthropology and Education, with the proceedings to be pub- 

lished. Efforts v;ill be made through travel, correspondence, 

• « •• 

t * • • 

attendance at meetings, and the organization of regional con- 
ferences, to stimulate an increased amount of research. Re- 
search opportunities will be discovered, developed, and dis- 
seminated, as V7ill other information by means of a newsletter, 
seminars, and conferences. Assistance v/ill be given persons 
in drafting -and submitting independent or cooperative research 
proposals. And liaison will be provided between anthropolo- 
gists and the Office of Education, regional educational labor- 
atories, ERIC clearinghouses, and research and development 
centers . • . 

These activities will hasten the involvement of anthro- 
pologists in the formative institution in this and other coun- 
- tries. They will aid members of the profession to share with 
others their comparative and cross-culturally based concepts 
and knowledge. They will include the transmission to, and re- 
• ceipt from the Office of Education of findings and problems 
worthy of investigation. For the wider understanding of the 
processes of cultural transmission, stability and change, and 



a d min i s t r a t i ve struct ur e s 



and 



the effects 



of 



iue systems 






biological and ecological factors 



upon the forms and functions 



of education. 



The Proposal 

Education is the cultural process by v.-hich all societies 
are able to continue, v?hether in traditional and relatively 
unchanging v/ays, or with such rapid innovations that one is 
breathless trying to ask fundamental questions about Vvhether 
all these efforts are sufficiently integrated, and whether 
educational systems and policies are achieving vjhatever 
goals have been postulated and procedures introduced. 

In our society, schools stand out as the chief units or 
institutions responsible for the transmission, conservation, 
and extension of culture. Beginning many decades ago in the 
USA, and nov; spreading and sought like v/ild-fire around the 
world, the 'extension of schooling to all social classes, and 
to virtually all age groups and both sexes, has been an out- 
standing feature of social and cultural development everywhere 
Unlike our ancestral communities, or those still found in much 
of the peasant v7orld, the importance of family groups is de- 
creasing for the transmission of values, knov;ledge, and- skills 
and the exercise of authority over its members * time and moti- 
vation has drastically declined. Formal educational systems 
have in large measure replaced the critical. importance of kin 
groups. Yet, as social systems, schools and other educational 
learning groups have been little studied in comparison with 



family and other kin groups. To understand the processes and 
structures through which cultures are transmitted, an- expan- 
sion of research is needed; but this must be done cross-cul- 
. turally: by comparing systems we have in this country - i^ith 

their goals, core values, and procedures - with those in other 
lands which may be quite dissimilar in character. 

\Jhere is the variety best studied? Internally, we are a 
co^try of mixed peoples with mixed cultures, and within our 
boundaries we have significant regional and social class sub- 
•cultures. We also have numerous non-European societies in our 
midst, especially American Indian groups who s%ill maintain 
their autonomy and distinctiveness despite a century or tv/o of 
.heavy pressures from the dominant groups, and despite contin- 
uing invasion or restructuring of their educational systems 
by state and national educational agencies. 

We come to the heart of anthropology when we are concerned 
with different societies and sub-societies, and their cultures, 
throughout the world. Anthropology is a loose and perhaps 
overly comprehensive discipline, but of all the social and be- 
havioral sciences, it has always been committed to empirical 
studies *'in the field.” V/ays of life furthermore are viewed 
holistically — questions are asked about the interrelations 
among institutions, about the degree of institutional strength, 
integration and variation, and understanding is alv/ays sought 
with a comparative context. 

While many early anthropologists ignored European and 



American ("Western") peoples, this has heen greatly modified 

■ during the past three decades. Although the bulk of anthro- 

♦ 

pological research has been in foreign nations, our .literature 
has been enriched by such contributions as studies of "Street 
Corner Society," Gang culture, midwestern communities like 
PLAIKVILLE and MIDDLETOWN, several volumes on YANKEE CITY in 
Massachusetts, studies of the DEEP SOUTH and HOLLYWOOD, a 
- Sl'^LL TOWN TN MASS SOCIETY, and of course numerous American 
Indian communities .both on and’ off reserved lands. (See 

m 

* Appendix.) • . • ’ ' 

Educational research has generally been piecemeal, and 
frequently v/ithout the benefit of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal insights v;hich budding social sciences can provide. In 
the USA, the early uses of proto-behavioral and social sciences 

m 

came basically through Educational Psychology, with later modi- 
fication from various psychodynamic systems. In the last 
couple decades, ho’<ever,’a socio-cultural foundation to educa- 

j ■ < 

tion has become more widespread. Anthropology and Sociology 
are increasingly being used in the study of educational sys- 
tems, in the training of teachers, and in curricular reforms 
generally. 

Thus far, however, those educators who have borrowed from 
the social and behavioral sciences have .been given little 
reciprocity by the professional or disciplinary associations 
in the social sciences. The reasons for this are curious, and 
certainly complex. To some degree, therefore, this proposal 
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hopes to assist in rectifying some of these shortcomings by 
utilizing anthropological skills and knowledge in the pervasive 
attempt to understand and to improve upon the educational pro- 
cess,- If successful, this will result in research useful not 
only to the profession and to the educational establishment, 
but also to the public in general, both at home and abx-oad. 

In the last few years, especially at Stanford University 

• # 

and in New York City^ anthropologists have become increasingly 

* * • • 
invplved in studying* education, schools, socialization, and 

enculturation.; A significant and growing portion of the 
pioneer work of such anthropologists as Margaret Mead and 
Ralph Linton, the post-Nor Id VJar II period has seen outstand- 
ing research on education undertaken by such persons as Gordon 
MacGregor, dohn and Beatrice Whiting, Jules Henry,Allison 
Davis, George and Louise Spindler, Oscar Lewis, and Yehudi 
Cohen. Several conferences have been held, new course devel- 
opment projects haue been implemented, and an increasing num- 
ber of anthropologists have been directly integrated into 
teaching training programs and institutions. 

Quite outside the human arena, a fascinating range of 

• behavioral studies among the higher primates has been launched 
in the last decade, and thereby the i’isights of physical 
anthropologists, ethnologists, zoologists, and experimental 

* psychologists are becoming available and st5.mulating new theo- 
retical developments.. Much of their value has derived from 
the empirical field settings in which these, studies have been 



made. For many years schools have emphasized various organic 

. . , ... • • . 

topics as diet, sanitation, and tooth care; no;>r, with combined 

« « 

bio-cultural viev/points, the present generation v/ill receive 
greater information on the ”new problems” of understanding 
human sexuality, the effects of drugs, the prevalence of gen- 
erational conflicts within families and schools, the symbolic 
meaning of clothes, the question of territoriality and property 
ownership (especially cars for many young Americans) , the pat- 
terning of ritualized play activities (including end- of -year 
.picnics, school class *”bin'ges, ” and drinking parties), and the 
uses of phatic or emotive communication systems— to say noth- 
ing of dialectical variation in diverse settings such as the 
home, the classroom, and the latrine. 

The partly-realized, but great, potential of the anthro- 
pological study of educational systems lies mainly, therefore, 
in its holistic and comparative .approach — paying attention not 
only to social class factors, ethnicity and religiosity, dif- 
ferences betv;een open and closed schools and so on, but also 
in looking at what culture-transmitting groups or associations 
do elsev/here in the world. At the same time, anthropology re- 
mains cognizant of man the animal, and seeks to understand 
with the benefit of biologically based or derived facts and 
theories. 

Stanley Diamond, of the New School for Social Research, 
has been a chief sparkplug in st'^mulating wide interest and 
applications from anthropologists for the study of the ’’culture 



of. schools . ” Several anthropologists and sociologists have 

initiated research^ conferences have been held, a bibliography 

has been compiled, and a book and cohference proceedings have - 

•been published. Diamond* s desire to turn the research in ^ 

* / 

Africa is drawing him away from this program, yet the dynamics 
he set into motion can well be carried on and expanded. 

• The American Anthropological Association during the past 

fev7 years has become interested in a number of problems relat- 

ing to education. Some of these have already been mentioned: 

studies of sub-cultures, socialization, the "culture of poverty 

personality formation, animal behavior, and so on. The AAA 

has also contracted with the National Science Foundation to 

develop new curriculum materials for secondary schools. This 

Project, to continue at least through I968, is now producing 
# 

a w ide range of ‘classroom material on early history, human 
biology, cultural ecology, the nature of diverse cultures and 
societies, and the major great transformations in human pre- 
history and early history. Numerous books, films, slides, and 

i 

artifacts are being developed in a coordinated series of sub- 
stantive teaching units’.' 

Another interest among anthropologists is to .recover data 
about social systems and ,languages of people whose cultures 
are disappearing, so to speak, through radical acculturation . 
or culture change. One scheme is afoot to involve teachers 
around the v/orld in the collection of data about their own _ 



peoples,' their values, and educational systems. The study of 
traditional, modified, and new systems of transmitting culture 
may provide an immense reservoir of data that can with analy- 
sis suggest highly valuable guidelines to our ovm changing 
institutions . 

In 1966, the Executive Board of the AAA gave top priority 
to the establishment of a program of Center on Anthropology 
and Education. To be embraced v/ithin its scope of activities 
will be the study of schools as social systems; the develop- 
ment of new curricula (at elementary junior college, and col- 
lege levels as vzell as the current work at the secondary level) 
the uses of anthropology in teacher preparation ;• scheduling 
conferences v;ith teachers, administrators, anthropologists, and 
other social or behavioral scientists; publishing bibliogra- 
phies and a magazine or newsletter on the new research mater- 
ial; sponsoring seminars and sessions* at regional and national 
scholarly meetings; studying the utilization of part-time 
teachers; laying plans for studying the impact of modern tech- 
nology upon the teaching of substantive material; researching 

j 

the ”drop-out” problem; and thinking about the qualities neces- 
sary for an effective educational program for persons who 
face, or are in, retirement. Some of these activities can be 
carried out year-round; ’ others might be the foci of summer 
institutes or workshops, while still others can be held. on a 
short-t^-rm basis during the academic year. 
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The AAA is automatically at the center of anthropological 

♦ * • . * * . • ■ • . 
activities in the United States. Therefore, it is able to 

promote research on education by virtue of its autonomy and 
non-dependence upon any particular university or institutional 
budget. The Association is able then to stimulate research 
among up to 2500 professionals without incurring the danger of 
censure for localism or parochialism. Its independent and 
national scope should enable it to cooperate v;ith educational 
systems and associations of various states^ counties, regions, 
and the nation without succumbing to any temptation to elevate 
local problems or activities to become the norm or standard. 

It can encourage departments and colleges to expand their, re- 
search concerns with educations and cultural transmission 
without having any fear that it, the Association, is sacrific- 
* . ing something belonging to it alone. The AAA naturally will 
seek to Stimulate external research^ too^ since anthropolo- 
gists agree that tlie comparative, cross-cultural perspective 
is mandatory if the strengths and weaknesses of educational 
systems are to be fully understood. 

The Association now has a section of ‘‘Teaching Anthro- 
pology” in its regular publication, the FELLOW NEWSLETTER. 
With an expansion of this section, or the inauguration of a 
new newsletter, research opportunities and results could be 
quickly disseminated. If the latter course of action were 
taken, a special appeal to non-anthropologists could usefully 
/ be programmed. Another current medium of dissemination for 

ERIC . ... 



news of education and anthropology is the newsletter of the 

Secondary Curriculum Study Project. Research data are also 
• • • ■ _ 

shared through the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, issued six times 
annuap.y, and in regional and national meetings. 

An increasing number of anthropologists have acted as 
consultants to various educational institutions, private re- 
search firms, and commercial printing houses, the more so 

• since anthropologically related classroom material is being 

* 

used \ilth an expanding rapidity and success. 

The opportunity therefoie is very ripe for the Associa- 
tion to embark on a series of new ventures v/hich aim to invoke 
the comparative data of peoples of the ‘world to help understand 
and improve educational systems everyv;he.re . By taking the 

step to establish a Center for Anthropology and Education, the 

• « 

AAA is hoping to begin the first of a series of significant 
activities which may lead to significant changes in practice 
and increases in techniques and theoretical understandings. 

One of th^-major handicaps the Association has faced has 
- been insufficient funds to finance such an undertaking. For 
several years the AAA has been unable to meet satisfactorily 
. the great demands upon it for demonstrating the contribution 
of anthropologists and anthropological insights to contempo- 
rary life, both in this country and abroad. ‘ As an organization 
■ supported primarily by membership dues, the expansion into 
these new areas of activity necessitates the solicitation of 
contracts from outside agencies. 
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. -This proposal to develop a. Center for Anthropology and 
Education, then, is broad, and suggestive of the large range of 
eminently worthvrhile research and research-related activities 

• that- eventually can become operational under the aegis of th^ 

/ 

Association, Ultimately, the goal is of course to stimulate 
numerous individuals- -not only anthropologists — to bring their 

critical faculties to bear upon some of the major and continu- 

•• • • 

in^ problems facing all societies: the continuous adaption 

. of -their .educational systems to meet the. unending challenges 
• . • • • ‘ • 

• of social and cultural change. 

Major Functions of the Center . 

• « 

The Center for Anthropology and Education v;ill begin 
modestly., seeking to provide continuity with the previous 
* efforts and changing facets of the Culture of Schools Program 
and various research and training endeavors now engaging 
anthropologists in many locations. This proposal is specifi- 
cally a5.med to obtain support for starting or carrying on the 
following activities : 

1. Providing liaison among the principal investigators 

(already funded by the Office of Education) in the Culture of 
Schools Program. ' . 

2. * Stimulating research by anthropologists and others 

• * . • 

who are now unaware of the Office of Education’s increased 

interest in supporting such studies j also, helping such per- 

1 

sons prepare proposals, i.e., translating research ideas into 
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research programs. This may be especially rev/arding in the 
* . • ♦. . * .1 • ‘ * 

liberal arts colleges, v/here social scientists often. can under- 
take little research because of the lack of equipment, a cadre 
of graduate students^ etc., v/hich facilitate large-scale re- 
search. Information about the Small Grants Program could then 

be provided them, and assistance given for independent or col- 

• *. ' ■ 

laborative projects. Many varieties of schools exist a^ over 

the country, to say nothing of foreign lands'; the opportimi- 
• * • * - • 

ties, and often the motivations, to study these as functioning. 

, ... • 

social systems, frequently depends upon local knowledge and 
experience. 

3* Stimulating research oh new problem areas, such as 
♦ * 

different types of schools (coeducational or monosexual; mili- 
tary; elitis^t and poverty-stricken; private day and boarding 
schools; those supported by different religious organizations, 
etc.). “ 

4. Encouraging research in unstudied educational systems, 
mostly abroad. Numerous worthwhile projects could be framed 
to compare vocational training systems (v/hether formal or in- 
formal, though paying attention to this) in various societies: 
e.g., learning how to be fishermen; hunters; home builders; 

clerks; medical practitioners; repositors of sacred myth and 

. • * . " 
knov7 ledge; midwives; etc. 

5.. Continuing a program of assembling and appraising 
knowledge about schools, educational systems, methods of trans- 
mitting culture, etc., through bibliographies, conferences. 
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and liaison with other professional disciplinary associations, 

• . . * ' ' 

including educational ones« . • 

. / ‘ ‘ ‘ • 

6 . Providing liaison for anthropologists and others* with/ 

the U.S. Office of Education, both for research proposals to 

be made independently and to provide a better articulation 

betv/een such persons and the Office of Education’s various* 

« . ‘ • 

programs and demonstrations. 

\ 7. Stimulating Research Seminars in Anthropology -and 
Education on various college and university, campuses. 

8 . Holding a major conference in. Fiscal Year I 968 to 
assess the present status and interest of anthropology in re- 
lation to education. This would he an indispensable necessity 

: not only to define the parameters of anthropological compe- 
tence and : knowledge , but would also provide guidelines and 

. priorities for projects to be developed by the American 

« . • . ■ 

Anthropological Association, by individuals researching inde- 
pendently, by departments or institutes, and by regional 
groups or associations, both disciplinary and interdisciplinary 

9 . Stimulating the creation of workshops and institutes 
(summer and otherwise) for teachers, administrators, anthro- 
pologists,. and social and behavioral scientists. The topics. 
Issues, and programs around which these could be built are 
almost limitless.' Some of them should definitely be experi- 
mental, e.g., involve travel and stimulated situations of 
"culture shock." 

10. Developing a register or roster of anthropologists 
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who now do or wish to consult with school systems and other 

• • ♦ m „ * 

organizations about educational research programs and the pro- 

♦ ♦ • * • * * 
duction and dissemination of classroom materials. As the Office 

of Education’s expanded support to new national and regional 

• * . • 

programs has come, the number of requests for consultation 
being received by anthropologists has increased markedly. 

• * 11. Contributing to a more adequate array of conceptual 

framev/orks and theories of education, schools, youth organiza- 
tions, and so on by ufeans of participant observation studies,’ 



• * .both sub-cultufally and cross -culturally . 



; Procedures 
•• 

Phase I. September 1, 19^7 through June 30, I 968 

• « 

The Center will be developed by staff in the Executive 
Office of the American Anthropological Association with guid- 
ance from an. Advisory or Steering Committee to be established 
by the AAA. Advice "iwould be sought from the Office of Educa- 
tion, and from anthropologists and others who have been in-;- 
volved in the study of schools and educational problems. The 
chief initial task of the Center staff would be to become 
• quickly acquainted with relevant past and present research • . 

programs, and then to set into motion a series of nev; activi- 
ties. In the main, these v/ould probably include the following 
during Phase I: 

1. Holding a national conference (a follow-up of one 

* 

being held in May, I967) during Fall or Winter, 1967-68, to 



o 
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.undertake a major examination of where v/e .are, where w.e can 

- i 

go, and v;hat opportunities exist for basic and applied re- 
search. This would bring major anthropologists and hon-anthro- 

•pplogtsts together for a fev; days to discuss fully the most 

# 

appropriate and essential kinds of research and activity pro- 
grams that should be developed in the immediate future. 

2. Corresponding and traveling around the USA to meet 

with anthropologists being funded currently by the Culture of 

* * • * • • 

f 

Schools I^ogram, or otherwise doing research on. educational 

• f • 

problems. 

. 3* Stimulating nev/ research proposals for submission to 
the Office of Education or other appropriate agencies. 

4 . Conferring with other colleagues in the social and 
behavioral s’ciences; becoming better acquainted vrith Office 
of Education programs and policies ; visiting OE regional edu- 
cational laboratories, ERIC clearinghouses, and research and 
development centers; and of course making a general acquaint- 
ance with public and private agencies in Washington, D.C., 
concerned with education, science, and the humanities. 

5. Publishing and disseminating information about con- 
ferences, bibliographic materials, information on research 
opportunities, and other activities having already occurred 
or being scheduled. 

6. Organizing sessions of papers reporting on research 
results to present at national and regional meetings of anthro- 

f 

pological and other scholarly societies. 
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7... Developing a register of anthropologists either ac- 
tive or interested in undertaking research on education; and 

• • • . 

doing the same for those nov/ serving, or v/ishing to serve,' as 
consultants or advisors to educational estabiishments .at all 
levels and in all parts of the country and abroad. 

- ;-The above responsibilities would be assumed part-time by 
the Executive Secretary, plus a .Conference Director, until 
another full-time anthropologist could be employed by the 
Association.- Given the difficulties of recruiting- a satisfac- 
tory person to fill the new , important role during the Summer 
or Autumn, this probably would mean 'an unwelcome delay until 
Fe*^ruary 1968, as the first academic semester ended, before 
the new person became active. But in addition, because of the 
need to generate activity quickly (and later because the new 
anthropologist would travel, considerably), it would be neces- 
sary to employ a hi^h calibre Administrative Assistant. She 
or he .would not only do secretarial duties, but v/ould have to. 
assume responsibility for various organizational and super- 
visory tasks as v/ell. 

Phase, II . July 1, 19^8 through October 3I, 19^9 
Most of the activities begun in Phase I v/ould be contin- 
ued, but at a higher level of efficiency and comprehensive- 
ness*. In addition, the following new activities appear 
advisable to inaugurate during Phase II: 

• 1. Generating new proposals for substantively different 
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areas of research than undertaken during Phase I. 

2. Expand the amount of research to be undertaken outside 
the United States, paying attention to projects which vrould 
aid the development of better frameworks for comparison. In 
general, this implies the stimulation of larger-scale projects, 
•v/hether done by one person or institution, or cooperatively. 
Efforts should also be made for staff from smaller colleges 

to participate in projects guided by larger universities. 
Attention* could be given to the development of in-field train- 
ing programs for conducting educational research from the 
vievjpoint of anthropology and other sciences. 

3 . Undertaking research on various traditional and ex- 

« « « 

perimental summer activities alleged to have considerable 
educational value, e.g., youth camps, work camps, institutes, 
internship programs, archaeological and ethnological field 
training schools, etc. These can be studied with an almost 

♦ 

identical frame of reference as "normal, year-round" schools 
which dominate many educational systems: mechanisms for 

transmitting values, knowledge, and skills;, groups with struc- 
tured roles and statuses, some of which are specifically de- 
signed to stimulate learning; as systems of control and au- 
thority; as territory-using (and defending) behavior systems; 
and the like. 

.4. Publishing the papers and proceedings of the critical 
major conference held during Phase I. 

5.‘ Submitting a Pinal Report, paying attention to any 
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• suggested possibilities for the further development of the 
Center for Anthropology and Education. 

♦ ' a ^ 

* m • 

a ^ • 

The contributions of such a diversified range of research 
projects can not be specified precisely, of course, for this' 
proposal is not to lead to a body of data deriving from con- 
trolled studies which the Association would itself undertake. 

. - Quite the contrary,. t^e merit- or value of this proposal will 
best be seen in the extent and range of research and develop- 
'.merit that erisu.es from ‘intehse ’ activity by two or three persons 
in the course of approximately tv/o years . The explicit aim 
of the proposal is to stimulate others, to provide coordina- 
tion,- and to effect liaison whenever and wherever this may be 
useful. 

In the’ near future, hox^ever, as research data become 
■ available and as anthropologists experience greater involve- 
ment in research and research- related activities, the refine- 
ment of theory should be at least modestly on the horizon^ • 
the value of applying findings should be more likely 5 and the 
dissemination of data should have been remarkably improved. 

The proposed activities will, with success, have assisted 
measurably in strengthening both the profession of anthropology 
and the* contribution of its practitioners to improved educational 
practices and policies in several lands. 
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Personnel 



Phase I begins with the Executive Secretary assuming more 

initiative than will be necessary after another full-time 

anthropologist has been employed. The Secretary, Ch. Frantz, 

has his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago (in Anthropology, 

1958). He has done research in Rhodesia, British Columbia, 

• * . * ^ 

and South Dakota, and taught at Portland State, University of 

•Toronto, and Howard University before taking up his present 

position. ... .. .... 

The Conference Director, Fred 0. Gearing, also has his 

degree from the University of Chicago (Ph.D., Anthropology, 

19-57) • His research has focussed mainly on Cherokee and Sac 

and Pox Indians, and on Greek villages. .During his career he 

has had both an activie concern and involvement with American 

Indians and their problems of education and cultural autonomy, 

# . * 

♦ ♦ ■ V" 

including direction of special summer institutes for Indians 
enrolled in colleges. He has been a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project for 
.several years, and likewise active on a state committee in 
California concerned with high school curricula in the social 
* studies . He has’ taught at the University of Washington, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of California at 
Riverside. 

Stanley Weinstein, Consultant, has a M.A. degree from 

* 

• * 

Harvard University in Business Administration. For several 
years he has served as a consultant to Educational Services, 
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Inc. More recently, he has served regularly as a consultant 
to the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, D.C. 

It is difficult to foresee whether there may be-, a need 
for additional personnel during Phase II of the project. It 
is expected, hov;ever, that as growth occurs in the activities 
of the Center for Anthropology and Education, additional fund 
ing will be sought from multiple governmental agencies and 
•private organizations. Thus, the activities, given in this 
proposal will be manned, if at all possible, with the person- 
* nel listed above (and below, in the section on the Budget). 
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ACTIVITY SWARY REPpRTS 

1 • - 

* 4 : 

Greyston House Conference 

_ , ; ^ ^ 

The purposes of the two-day conference, the first of its 

type convened by anthropologists, were: (1) to bring together, 

and mutually to introduce, anthropologists already in the 
field of education j (2) tc uncover field research in process 
and give it wider exposure; (3) to draw attention to the needs 
for more coordination in the field] and (4) to provoke inter- 
est in further research. 

Attendance was, for the most part] made up .of anthropolo- 
gists with special, , but narrowly constrained, interest in 
education.. As the resumes of many participants brought out, 
a common experience v/as teaching basic anthropological methods 
and outlooks to .teachers-ih- training;- consequently, a keen 
awareness of the need to extend the scope of anthropology in 
education already existed . 

The first part of the conference permitted participants 
to air, in short statements, v;hat they felt were the research 
needs to be met. As Charles Griffith pointed out, much had 
been done in theories of child development, peitsonality growth 
and other studies focusing on the individual. Critically 

needed, now, v;ere school and community studies focusing on the 

♦ , ' 

behavior of groups and sub-cultures . 

The teaching- learning process, as Solon Kimball noted. 
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had been thoroughly investigated for its instrumental-mechani- 
cal contents. Yet school administrative procedures remained 
largely built in the image of factory systems or municipal 
departments. There v;as a need to discover new theories of 
school organization^ organically linked to schoo3,-coramunity ' 
situations . 

•* Other suggestions for research areas included: Teacher- 

* training institutions; comparative studies of schools within 
several types of communities; socialization* aspects in segre- 
gated schools;- conceptualization of educational goals by mem- 
bers of different classes within the same community; and 
ethnographic studies of various sorts.. John Chilcott (p. 17 

seq.) and Raymond Wilkie (p. 58 seq.) both offered systematic 

• ^ 

research development plans. 

Zachary Gussow reminded participants that he, as Just one 

researcher., had accumula.ted. in 6 years, a large quantity of 

• * 

data and experience^ v/hich still had to be systematically ex- 
ploited. 

Robert Hanvey noted that most educators had no realiza- 
tion that a culture of schools existed. 

In the second part of the conference, more substantive 
reports v;ere made on anthropological activities in education. 

Donald Horton warned of the resistance to V7hich the 

♦ 

“edi'cational world” might be expected to offer to proposals 
for radical changes. 

Yehudi Cohen examined the cultural effects of technologi-. 
cal developments in education. 
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Thomas Green noted the differences .“between mass schooling 
and mass education, and indicated the depth of the current 
crisis in education by remarking on the growing dysfunctional 
aspects of schooling to education. 

Murray and Rosalie Wax illustrated the failure of schools 
to socialize children of minority groups by focusing on a Pine 
Ridge Sioux Indian school. 

.Eleanor Leacock discussed classroom research methodology 
in refined detail. 

■ A careful., reading of the edited transcripts of the con- 
ference will shovi the near- unanimity of ‘ participants on the 
need to enlarge the scope of criticism of formal education in 

the United States. The process of education is more delicately 

$ 

and intricately bound up vjith the life of communities than 

most professional educators susper*t. The comparatively small 

# 

amount of attention given by participants to areas of tradi- 
tional criticism and reform (curriculum development, formal 
stages of learning, and other practical Instruments of the 
cognitive functions of education) indicated that these special- 
ized concerns were of secondary importance in understanding 
•and resolving the crisis in educatior^. 



Participants at the Greystone Conference. were : 



Wilfred Bailey 
•Walter E. Bosk 
Stephen Boggs 
Ina C. Brovm 



University of Georgia 
Union Theological Seminary 
American Anthropological Association 
Scarritt College 
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Jacqu^tta Burnett 
John Chilcott 
Yehudi Cohen 
John Collier, Jr. 
Malcolm Collier 
Lambros Comitas 
John Connelly 
Elizabeth Eddy 
Arthur Foshay 
Eatelle Fuchs • 

Fred Gearing 

Thomas - P..' Green 

Charles Griffith 

Zachery Gussow 

Robert Hanvey 

Donald Horton 

Francis lanni 

Momoya Is'e - 

Solon Kiiiiball 

Eleanor Leacock 
. • • • ' 

Rhoda Metraux 
Theodore Parsons 
Gerard Roserifeld 
Warren A. Snyder' 
Robert Thomas 
Raymond Wilkie 
Murray Wax 
Culture of School 



University of Illinois 

The University of Arizona ' 

University of California at Davis 

San Francisco State College . 

ibnerican Anthropological Association 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

San Francisco State College 

Hunter College of theCity of Nev7 York 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Hunter College of the City University 

of New' York . 

* • • • 
University of California at Riverside 

Syracuse University * 

University of New Mexico 

Louisiana State University Medical Center 

American Anthropological Association 

Bank Street College of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

0«E>.0. Program, Syracuse 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

American Museum of Natural History 

Florida State University 

Hofstra University 

Sacramento State College 

University of Chicago 

University of Kentucky 

.University of Kansas 



staff 



o 

ERIC 



